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[Rat-catcher with his Terriers, &c.—-From an original Sketch.] 
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little consideration the sagacious instinct of the beast is a 
match for the awkward attempts made to capture it. 
The truth is, we too cordially detest the rat to spend much 
time in watching its habits. It is, to the greater number 
of us, in every sense of the word, an “ unclean” creature ; 
and the prevailing thought is, not what are its habits, 
for some of these we know too well by the destruction it 
causes, but how soon we may get it exterminated or 
chased from our premises. 

The rat belongs to the order rodentia of Cuvier, the 
"sot of Linneus. This order is characterised by two 
arge incisors in each jaw, separated from the grinders by 
a vaeant space, and destitute of canine teeth. Some of the 
genera have the grinders with flat or ridged crowns, 
others with blunt tubercles. They feed generally on 
vegetables, but the species with tuberculated grinders are 
nearly omnivorous. The number of genera in this order 
is considerable. We have, in Britain, the common mouse, 
the field mouse, the harvest mouse, the black rat, the 
brown rat, the water and field lemming, &c. Mus rattus, 
the black rat, is characterised by the body being black 
above ; while mus decumanus, the brown or Norway rat, 
has the upper part of the body covered with light-brown 
hair, and whitish underneath. But localities, food, and 
age cause considerable varieties in the external appear- 
ance of our rats. 

The brown rat, now the common rat of our island, is a 
comparatively recent importation into this country. But 
the time and manner of its importation cannot be ascer- 
tained. Its original country is said to be Persia, though 
now it is spread over the world. Stories have indeed been 
gravely told about an original pair or pairs having been 
brought over in some vessel from Norway (hence the 
name of Norway rat), from whence the stock proceeded 
that now swarm in Britain. It is possible that such may 
have been the mode of their introduction, but that is all 
we can say about it. It appears to have attracted atten- 
tion about the middle of last century, as multiplying 
exceedingly fast, and as driving the black rat before it— 
at least thinning its numbers. But the brown rat aids 
in keeping its own species in check,a large rat being 
the terror of its weaker companions. Yet ferocious as 
they are, having no objection to prey on one another in 
lack of other provender, the female rat manifests strong 
maternal instinct, taking up its young and running with 
them to some supposed place of shelter on an alarm of 
danger, such as the turning of a ferret into their holes. 
They breed three times a year, producing from ten to 
twenty in a litter. 

The antagonists most dreaded by the rat are the com- 
mon weasel and the ferret. These little creatures, in 
proportion to their size, are more bloodthirsty and daring 
than the most tremendous of the rapacious quadrupeds. 
A cat or a dog cannot follow a rat into its hole, and a 
rat will defend itself against either with something of its 
natural courage, as long as there is the least chance of 
successful resistance. But to use a common phrase, its 
“heart sinks” at the sight of a ferret. It will not 
die so helplessly submissive as a rabbit does when as- 
sailed by a weasel or a ferret, for in all circumstances a 
rat will die snapping and biting if it can. But turn a 
single ferret down a rat-hole, and the alarm and _ horror 
it creates is soon manifested. The rats fly wherever they 
can, the ferret pursuing and darting at the neck. The 
ferret does not always escape without savage wounds, for 
rat-catchers sometimes recover the animals they employ 
with such tokens of their conflicts as the loss of an eye. 
This superiority of the ferret over the rat is not to be 
attributed to mere superiority in strength, for a ferret is 
generally not above 14 inches in length, exclusive of the 

tail. But it is a resolute and dauntless creature, and not 
to be intimidated by a bite or two. The moment it 
fastens on its favourite spot, the neck, its victim is se- 
cured, for it cannot be shaken off til) it has drained the 
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life-blood. All regular rat-catchers therefore keep a 
number of ferrets for their occupation. The rats who ff 
to the mouth of the holes are killed by the dogs, while 
those who cannot escape meet a similar fate from the 
ferret. But they do not employ ferrets in places where 
there is a chance of losing them by drains or sewers, 
They set traps or use poison, and being well acquainted 
with the habits of the creatures they are employed to 
destroy, are enabled to catch or kill them with more suc- 
cess than others. Thus they are careful in mixing their 
poisons or baits to leave no scent which the rat may 
detect so as to rouse its suspicion, and they employ a 
little of some of the oils for which rats have a strong 
predilection. One of these, as is well known, is the oil 
of rhodium. A bait scented with it will draw a rat into 
almost any trap,*if the person who has handled it is 
careful not to leave behind a scent or flavour of his 
hands. A mixture made up in the following propor- 
tions has been very effectual :—a quart of oatmeal, four 
drops of the oil of rhodium, a grain of musk, and two 
nuts of nux vomica powdered. But, of course, caution is 
requisite in the employment of poison; and those who 
do not wish to have the comfort of their houses affected, 
will think of what may follow if a poisoned rat dies 
behind the.wainscot. A little perseverance will fre- 
quently drive away rats from a dwelling-house, if care is 
taken to block up their holes with broken glass, &c., and 
plastering them over, repeating the process wherever a 
new entry is made. If the house is in a country place 
this may be done during summer, when the rats gene- 
rally take to the fields. But in large establishments, 
where they can find food in abundance, and great faci- 
lities for shelter, it is very difficult to get rid of the pests; 
all the ordinary means are frequently found to fail, such 
as the use of traps, poison, ill-treating a rat and letting 
it off, &c. The following little narrative contains a few 
particulars of what frequently occurs when the attempt 
to exterminate rats is not managed properly. 

In a large establishment, where many men and boys 
were employed, a colony of rats grew to such an extent as 
to become a seriously destructive pest. Much time was 
lost every morning in repairing damages inflicted on work 
during the preceding night by these destructive gnawers ; 
and though for a time poison seemed to have some effect, 
it lost its power, for the rats impudently dragged out 
the dead bodies of their comrades, leaving them in the 
court-yard, or on the floor, and then, instructed by their 
instinctive sagacity, refused to taste anything which their 
sense of smell told them had poison mixed with it. A 
number of cats were kept, but they were comparatively 
useless, for they either slept during the night, or, over- 
awed by the number of their antagonists, did not attempt 
to give them much molestation. Traps were also em- 
ployed, and for a time were useful in diminishing the 
numbers of the rats. Every morning many prisoners 
were found in them, most of them however being either 
young or not full grown, for the old rats were wary in 
committing themselves. The watch-dog, being an admir- 
able rat-killer, was employed to destroy the prisoners ; 
and it became a regular piece of sport to open the traps 
in the yard, and admire the dog’s slaughtering dexterity. 
In fact, so exciting did this sport become, that many a 
lazy fellow, young and old, noted for their habits of 
lagging in after the regular hour of commencing work, 
now became “ early risers,” and thronged with the rest 
to enjoy the fun. "The dog was not only a dexterous but 
a humane slaughterer. He gave no unnecessary torture ; 
never tantalized his victim while it lived, nor “ worried” 
or mangled the body when dead. If half a dozen 
rats were turned out at once, he wheeled nimbly about, 
caught each by the nape of the neck, disabling it with a 
bite, and having thus prevented their escape, he would 
deliberately return, going to each in succession, and ex 
tinguish life by another bite or two. 
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> But poison, traps, cats, and dog seemed afl ineffectual. 
The rats refused to enter the traps, and the regular morn- 
ing’s sport became scanty and unexciting, while the 
damage done during the night continued as much as ever. 
Ingenuity was baffled, for the rats improved remarkably 
in cunning. There were some windows that overlooked 
a place where rubbish and garbage were thrown. This 
was a central feeding-place for the rats, and during the 
day considerable havoc was committed by the discharge 
of mimic arrows, many of the boys being provided with 
little bows and arrows, with which they amused them- 
selves, often when they should have been attending their 
employment. During the dinner hour, when all was 
still, first one head, and then another, would appear at 
the mouth of the rat-holes, the sharp cunning eyes care- 
fully scanning the windows above, to see if there was any 
danger before venturing out. By-and-by, if all con- 
tinued quiet, one or two young ones would emerge, fol- 
lowed by a few more, but the old ones would rarely trust 
themselves out without a long continued assurance of 
peace and safety. Even the young ones learned caution. 
Amongst other expedients, a box was balanced on a stick, 
with a bait inside One morning the box was discovered 
to be down, but the floor round about was strewed with 
chips. A rat had pulled the box down upon himself, 
but he scorned to be kept a prisoner. He had gnawed 
the floor, scooping out a channel, and then cut out an 
archway in the side of the box, through which he had 
walked out. 

It was suggested to the head of the establishment, that 
ifhe would cause a live rat to be smeared with some 
offensive ingredient, and then turned off, its smell would 
so annoy the others, as to make them shift their quarters. 
It was done, but the rats did not choose that their whole 
body politic should be upset because one unlucky vagrant 
was ill-flavoured. Whether he was killed, or merely 


expelled, did not appear. Another experiment was tried— 


acruel and a hazardous one. A large rat, daubed over 
with turpentine, was set fire to, and suffered to go off, its 
body smoking, and a long piece of cord being attached 
to its tail. It was found about a week afterwards in the 
court-yard, having been killed during the night by the 
dog. It had nipped its tail off, close to the body, in 
order to get rid of the cord, and seemed to have been 
recovering from the effects of the useless and dangerous 
mode of torture to which it had been subjected; but 
whether or not it had lost “ caste” amongst its acquaint- 
ance and neighbours, and had become a wanderer, could 
not be ascertained. 

At last a rat-catcher was employed, and it was amusing 
to remark the quiet mysterious air with which he affected 
to go about his business, and the contempt he manifested 
towards all dabblers in the science of rat-catching. He 
came with his ferrets and his dogs, and began his opera- 
tions in an outhouse. Presently the barking of the dogs 
told him that there were rats below, and taking a ferret 
from his bag, he let it descend. In a minute or two, a 
squealing announced the alarm and dismay which the 
presence and assault of. the ferret had caused ; and the 
rat-catcher, giving the word of command to his dogs, 
“Stand !”? set each to guard a separate hole. Several rats 
how sprang out, and were killed, and a considerable num- 
ber were killed by the ferret, which was some time before 
it re-appeared, having stayed below to gorge itself. The 
rat-catcher was employed about a week, during which 
time he destroyed a great number. On some part of the 
premises he would not let his ferrets loose, fearful of not 
recovering them, if they entered a drain or sewer. There 
he employed poison and traps, and was certainly very 
successful in capturing. He did not exterminate the 
colony, but he seriously thinned its numbers. 

A rat-catcher usually agrees with a farmer or country 
gentleman to keep his lous and grounds free from rats 
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the particular job. The first mode of payment is, of 
course, the most satisfactory to a man who follows rat- 
catching as a profession, as it constitutes one of his cer- 
tain dependencies for a livelihood. One rat-catcher, who 
lives in the neighbourhéod of London, states that he 
usually keeps from twenty to thirty ferrets, which he 
feeds with rats. A thoroughly trained ferret, when 
let loose, will kill as many rats as it can, and return 
to its keeper, but one not so docile often stays a long 
time in the rat-holes, feeding on the animals it has 
killed. 

The individual rat-catcher to whom we have’ alluded 
mentions that, on one occasion, he turned a ferret into a 
rat-hole in a barn, when he heard the usual signals of 
distress, evincing the havoc it was making. After having 
waited a long time, he heard a sound, as if the ferret 
was uttering a stifled kind of moan, and being anxious 
to ascertain the cause, he got a board to be lifted, and 
found that the ferret had completely blocked up the pass- 
age behind it with the bodies of the rats it had killed, 
and was suffocating for want of air. When a ferret is 
employed to turn out rabbits, the rat-catcher secures its 
mouth by a stitch on each side. 

The voracious and destructive habits of the rat not 

only make it a great pest wherever grain is housed or 
stacked, but cause it to be disliked generally wherever it 
makes its appearance. We can akmost tolerate a mouse 
in the drawing-room, when the appearance of a rat in the 
kitchen creates a shudder of horror. A thoroughly-do- 
mesticated cat usually declines a combat with a full- 
grown rat, though we have seen a kitten assail a rat 
nearly as large as itself, unsuccessfully yet courageously. 
But rat-catchers know that localities have great influence 
on the savage nature of rats—a rule, in fact, which holds 
with all savage animals, large and small. In places where 
they are not much hunted and seared, rats are cunning 
and timid, and a person who has nerve end dexterity 
enough to seize one with his hand will sometimes find 
them so overcome with fear as scarcely to attempt to bite, 
Thus we have seen a boy (and doubtless many persons 
have witnessed similar feats) seize a large rat, raise it in 
the air, and dash it on the ground. But wherever they 
are in considerable numbers, and are not much disturbed, 
they are audacious and fierce, and bite wickedly and 
cruelly. 
That rats can be tamed, and rendered docile to a cer- 
tain extent, is well known, from many experiments that 
have been tried with them. But we never can be brought 
to regard them as “amiable” creatures. Mice are ele- 
gant little animals, and one feels disposed to be amused 
with them ; but rats, to say the best that our prejudices 
will allow, are “nasty things.” Most of our London 
readers have doubtless witnessed John Austin’s exhibi- 
tion, on the Waterloo Bridge Road, where “ the cat, the 
rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea-pig, the 
owl, the pigeon, the starling, and the sparrow, each enjoys, 
as far as can be enjoyed in confinement, its respective 
mode of life in the company of others ; the weak without 
fear, and the strong without the desire to injure.”* Yet 
we have seen one of John Austin’s rats bite his finger 
viciously, merely because it was asked to stir itself and 
be exhibited along with its brethren. 


A BALL HELD IN A COAL-MINE. 

{From a Correspondent.] 
Ir is customary throughout the coal districts of North« 
umberland and Durham,” when a new stratum of coal 
has been obtained, to celebrate the event by a public re- 


joicing among the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 


These rejoicings are of various kinds, such as the firing 
of cannon, or a public procession; but the following, 





for an aunual payment, or else he is paid so much for 


* See the ‘ Menageries— Library of Entertaining Knowledge, | 
for an account of John Austin’s exhibition, L P 
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which took place on the 6th of February, 1829, at Gos- 
forth Colliery, distant about two miles from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is perhaps worthy of being particularly men- 
tioned. 

On the Saturday previous to the circumstance I am 
about to relate, the miners employed in sinking a pit at 
Gosforth reached the coal. Two years and a half had 
been spent in sinking this pit, the shaft of which was cut 
through 160 fathoms of solid rock ; and therefore the 
event was considered as one of great importance in the 
surrounding vicinity. Among other rejoicings which took 
place on this occasion was a ball, which was held in the 
mine, at the depth of about 1100 fect below the surface. 
The ball-room is stated to have been in the form of an L; 
its width 15 feet, base 22 fect, and perpendicular 48 feet. 
The company, to the number of 230, of whom about 100 
were ladies, began to assemble at the mouth of the mine 
at half-past nine o’clock a.m., and continued to descend 
the pit until one o’clock p.m. Immediately on their ar- 
rival at the bottom of the pit, each individual proceeded 
to the face of the drifts, and hewed a piece of coal as a 
remembrance of this perilous expedition, and then re- 
turned to take part in the festivities of the ball-room. An 
excellent band, composed entirely of miners, was in at- 
tendance. As soon as a sufficient number of guests were 
assembled, dancing commenced, and was continued with- 
out intermission till about three o’clock p.m., when they 
began to ascend the pit, which all of them accomplished 
in perfect safety, highly gratified with the subterranean 
amusements in which i had partaken. 

The colliery at which this novel entertainment took 
place is now one of the most extensive in Northumber- 
land, 





THE SONG OF THE CHAFFINCH ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Turovcuourt Holland and Belgium, and in other parts 
of the Continent, so highly is the song of Chaffinch 
(Fringilla celebs) admired by all classes of the people, 
that the possession of one of those little songsters is 
prized as an object of the greatest value. To such a 
degree, indeed, is this admiration carried, that it amounts 
in many instances to almost perfect enthusiasm, and in 
order to possess a chaffinch with a full and clear note 
the greatest sacrifices will frequently be made. For 
instance, “ with the Thuringian,” says an anonymous 
contemporary writer, “ the admiration of the chaffinch’s 
song becomes a passion. He will travel miles if he hear 
of the arrival of a wild one with a good note from a 
neighbouring country, and he will sell his cow to pos- 
sess it. He has created a set of terms to designate the 
eight different ‘ songs’ which his ear has detected, and 
when he obtains a bird that sings the best of these in 
perfection, hardly any price will tempt him to part with 
it. To procure a good chaffinch a common workman 
will deprive himself of almost all necessaries till he has 
saved the money which is to make him happy by the 
possession of his favourite songster.” 

Unfortunately this enthusiastic fondness of our Con- 
tinental neighbours for the song of the Chaffinch is 
carried to such an excess as to degenerate into absolute 
cruelty. They inflict upon those beautiful objects of 
their devotion, notwithstanding that their “ wood-notes 
wild ” minister, as we have seen, so highly to their 
delight, an operation of the most barbarous description, 
in order to prolong beyond its natural duration the power 
that produces this delight ;—they sear out their eyes with 
a red-hot iron, a process which, it is supposed, tends to 
this end, and to heighten the effect of their artless 
melody. Mr. Waterton, after alluding in one of his 


Essays to the existence of this cruel operation upon the 
Chaffinch, has the following remarks with reference to it : 
— Poor Chaffinches, poor ghoristers, poor little suf- 
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ferers! My heart aches as I pass along the streets and 
listen to your plaintive notes. At all hours of the da 
we may hear these hapless captives singing (as far as 
we can judge) in apparent ecstacy. I would fain ho 

that these prisoners, so woe-begone, and xo steeped in 
sorrow, to the eye of him who knows their sad story, 
may have no recollection of those days when they poured 
forth their wild notes in the woods, free as air, the 
happiest of the happy! Did they remember the hour 
when the hand of man so cruelly deprived them both of 
liberty and eye-sight, we should say that they would 
pine in anguish, and sink down at last, a certain prey to 
grief and melancholy. At Aix-la-Chapelle may be seen 
a dozen or fourteen of these blind songsters hung out in 
cages at a public-house, not far from the cathedral. 
They sing incessantly, for months after those in liberty 
have ceased to warble ; and they seem to vie with each 
other which can carol in the loudest strain. There js 
something in song so closely connected with the over- 
flowings of a joyous heart, that when we hear it we 
immediately fancy we can see both mirth and pleasure 
joining in the party. Would, indeed, that both of these 
were the constant attendants on this much-to-be-pitied 
group of captive choristers. How the song of birds is 
involved in mystery! mystery probably never to be 
explained. Whilst sauntering up and down the Con- 
tinent in the blooming month of May we hear the fre- 
quent warbling of the Chaffinch ; and then we fancy 
that he is singing solely to beguile the incubation of his 
female, sitting on her nest in a bush close at hand. 
But on returning to the town we notice another little 
Chaffinch, often in some wretched alley, a prisoner with 
the loss of both its eyes, and singing nevertheless as 
though its little throat would burst. Does this blind 
captive pour forth its melody in order to soothe its 
sorrows? Has Omnipotence kindly endowed the Chaf- 
finch with vocal faculties which at one time may be 
employed to support it in distress, and at another to add 
to its social enjoyments ? What answer shall we make? 
We know not what to say. But be it as it will, I would 
not put out the eyes of the poor Chaffinch, though by 
doing so I might render its melody ten times sweeter 
than that of the sweet nightingale itself. Oh, that the 
potentate in whose dominions this little bird is doomed 
to such a cruel fate, would pass an edict to forbid the 
perpetration of the barbarous deed! Then would I 
exclaim, ‘ O king of men! thy act is worthy of a royal 
heart. That kind Being who is a friend to the friend- 


less shall recompense thee for this ! 





Foreign Trade.—The argument in favour of the greater 
comparative value to a country of its home than ef its 
foreign trade, which has been founded upon the greater 
economy and celerity with which the operations of the for- 
mer are conducted, is far from being always correct when 
applied to England. The trading communication between 
the South and East coasts of Great Britain and the North 
and West shores of many European countries is kept up 
with greater facility and economy than the traffic between 
some of our distant counties. The time and money ex- 

nded in conveying a bale of goods from Manchester to 
Senten are greater than are required for its conveyance 
from London to Rotterdam, and the charge made for the 
cartage of a puncheon of rum from the West India Docks 
to Westminster exceeds the charge that would be made for 
conveying the same puncheon of rum from those Docks to 
Hamburg. Even in those branches of foreign commerce 
where, from the length of the voyage, a considerable time 
must elapse between the shipment of goods, their reception 
and sale abroad, and the transmission of returns to the 
hands of the shipper, a remedy for the evil of delay has 
been found in the operation of commercial bankers, whose 
dealings consist in the purchase and sale of bills of ex- 
change, and are founded upon the varying necessities of 
different individual traders.—Progress of the Nation, by G 


R. Porter, vol. ii, 
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{Cicero.—After a Picture painted t 


Tue concurrent testimony of antient and modern times 
has placed Demosthenes and Cicero side by side as the 
two great masters of antient oratory, each eminent beyond 
comparison, in his own style, in his own tongue, and 
above his own countrymen. Each of them, by that 
brilliant talent, was introduced, from stations compara- 
tively humble, to the highest office and honours which 
they could enjoy, and each has thus won an imperishable 
name. Demosthenes, however, is eminent only as a 
public man; Cicero is no less distinguished as a philo- 
sopher and man of letters than asa speaker and states- 
man, 

_ Marcus Tullius Cicero was born at Arpinum, a small 
inland town of the province of Latium, about 68 miles 
east of Rome, in the 648th year after the foundation of 
the city, and the 106th before the birth of Christ. He 
was of very antient, but not of patrician family. Both 
his grandfather and father were men of talent, possessed 
of influence in their neighbourhood; and the father in 
particular was intimate with many leading men of his 
day. Bad health however compelled him to live in 
retirement, which he employed in cultivating the talents 
of his two sons, Marcus and Quintus, who had in addi- 
tion the ablest instruction which Rome could afford. 
Oratory, the Roman law, and the Greek language, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, were the principal branches of the 
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future statesman’s study. As an amusement, both at this 
time and later in life, he practised composition in verse ; 
and he appears to have regarded his efforts with some 
complacency. None of them however are preserved ; 
and to judge from the extracts which remain in Cicero’s 
prose writings, the loss has not detracted from his repu- 
tation. The warlike constitution of republican Rome 
required that all her citizens should be trained to arms ; 
and it was in compliance with the law, and not from 
any turn for the military profession, that at the age 
of 17, s.c. 89, and in the following year, Cicero served 
in the Marsic war. This however was but a short inter- 
ruption to his laborious course of preparation for the 
bar, to which he steadily applied throughout the bloody 
civil war of Marius and Sylla. In addition to his pro- 
fessional studies he attended diligently the lectures af 
those Greek philosophers who visited Rome, and prac- 
tised declamation in Greek as well as in Latin. He first 
appeared as an advocate, at the age of 26, s.c. 81; to 
which year belongs his earliest extant speech in defence 
of Quinctius. In the following year he defended Sextus 
Roscius from a charge of parricide; and obtained, 
according to his own report, by his speech on this occa- 

sion, which is preserved, a place among the first orators of 

Rome. He gained the cause; and his exertions in this 

case were the more bonourable, because the prosecution 
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was abetted, for private reasons, by the unscrupulous and 
all-powerful dictator Sylla. Soon afterwards a pruden- 
tial care of his health, which in youth was delicate, not 
unconnected probably with the apprehension of Sylla’s 
resentment, induced him to undertake a tour in Greece 
and Asia, which filled up two years. During this period 
however he continued the study of philosophy and ora- 
tory, frequenting the schools of the most eminent masters 
wheresoever he went, both with applause and advantage. 
B.c. 67, after the death of Sylla, he returned to Rome. 

Of mature age and highly cultivated talents, he now 
applied his whole mind to the practice of the law, through 
which he looked to attain power and dignity. The pro- 
fession of an advocate at Rome was different in many 
respects from that of a barrister of England ; there was 
no body of men set apart, and called to the bar; but a 
client chose his advocate from the learned, or the powerful, 
or the eloquent, and the courts were open to the advocacy 
of all alike. Such services were gratuitous, for in the 
republican times it was disgraceful to accept moucy for 
pleading a cause: still the profit of an advocate in large 
yractice, though indirect, was certain, especially if he 
and forward to advancement in public life, to which 
the power of conferring obligations on a great many per- 
sons, and at the same time of displaying talents for busi- 
ness, very mainly contributed. It was necessary for those 
who aspired to the highest offices of the state to pass in 
rotation, with certain intervals between the holding of 
each office, through those of inferior dignity; and in 
the second year after his return, B.c. 75, he obtained the 
lowest of them, being made one of the Queestors. These 
were a set of officers, who had various duties, principally 
connected with the collection and administration of the 
revenue, both at Rome and in the provinces: Cicero was 
sent into Sicily, where he discharged his functions with 
usefulness and honour. He thought that his services, 
even in this subordinate station, could not fail to com- 
mand attention: but being disappointed in this, finding 
that ‘his absence had passed unnoticed, and that the 
people, in his own words, had dull ears, but quick eyes, 
he resolved thenceforward to remain at Rome, and to 
apply himself still more closely to the business of the 
forum, even to the relinquishment of those provincial 
governments which were the most lucrative situations that 
the republic had to bestow. 

During the next five years Cicero’s life was spent in 
the quiet practice of his profession: but none of his 
speeches during this period have been preserved, except 
the series in accusation of Verres, late governor of Sicily, 
a man infamous for extortion and cruelty. Cicero was 
not fond in general of acting the part of an accuser; 
but his connection with Sicily seemed to enforce the 
claim of the province on his services. Verres was sup- 
ported by the powerful influence of an oligarchy in- 
terested in screening abuses by which they had themselves 
profited or hoped to profit; but the case against him was 
so strong that in an early stage of the proceedings he 
went into exile, rather than encounter the full exposure 
of his misdeeds consequent upon a public trial. Of the 
the seven orations on this subject, therefore, two only 
(those entitled Divinatio and Actio prima) were spoken ; 
the others however are finished, as if for delivery. 

B.c. 69, Cicero filled the office of wedile ; and s.c. 66, 
that of praetor. At the close of the latter he declined, ac- 
cording to his resolution above noticed, to take a provincial 
government, which magistrates usually looked to as the 
means of repaying with interest the enormous sums which 
were usually spent in gaining an election, either in direct 
or indirect bribery. His views no doubt were directed to 





the speedy attainment of his highest object of ambition, 
the consulship ; still, as his fortune was small, and ren- 
dered adequate to the support of hir rank and dignity 
only by a strict economy, his moderation in this respect 
is, honourable, 
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In the summer of the year 64 B.c. Cicero became 
candidate for the consulship, and having gained his elec- 
tion, entered with the new year upon the duties of his 
office. The state of Rome at this time was very critical, 
An extensive plot was organized, not to change, but rather 
to subvert the coustitution, by the entire destruction of 
the party in possession of the good things of the state, 
and the transfer both of their political influence and pri- 
vate wealth to other hands. At the head of this plot was 
Lucius Sergius Catilina, a man known and feared, of an 
illustrious family, but ruined alike in fortune and cha- 
racter, and fitted for the desperate course into which he 
had now plunged, by a brain fitted to contrive, and a 
hand and tongue to carry through, the most daring and 
atrocious design. His chief supporters were men simi- 
larly situated, of high rank, expensive and profligate 
habits, and neither fortune nor expectations, except in the 
lottery of public life ; in short, it was a sort of Cato Street 
conspiracy, except that the actors were of the highest, in- 
stead of the lowest class. Thanks however to the general 
reverence of law and order, and the healthier tone of 
public feeling prevailing in England, in no case could 
the band of desperate men to whom we have alluded 
have succeeded in creating more than a temporary con- 
fusion. In Rome, it would appear, from the caution con- 
sidered necessary in dealing with the conspirators, that a 
large proportion of the physical force of the metropolis 
must have been well inclined to assist their views. These 
were, to murder the consuls and those senators whose cha- 
racter and talents were to be feared; to set fire to the 
city, and in the confusion to seize the capital, and gain 
possession of the seat and ensigns of the government, 
The support of a large body of soldiers, trained to biood- 
shed in the wars of Marius and Sylla, and settled upon 
grants of land in different parts of Italy, was readily pro- 
mised to men who held out the prospect of further benefit 
from civil strife. Not only the existence of the plot, but 
full particulars of its progress were made known to Cicero 
through private channels of information; but it was 
found very difficult to obtain legal evidence to convict the 
actors. Catiline, though the matter was generally noto- 
rious, maintained the bold front of innocence; and even 
appeared in the Senate on the Sth of November. Pro- 
voked at this effrontery, Cicero burst out in what appears 
to have been an unpremeditated invective against him— 
the first oration against Catiline. In this he exposes the 
vices of Catiline’s life, goes into the detail of his past 
and future schemes, and urges him to depart into exile, 
or repair to his associates, and begin the civil war which 
he had resolved; and he explains the lenity or seeming 
weakness of his own conduct, in opening the door of 
escape to such a criminal, on the ground that many could 
not or would not see the impending danger. If, he argued 
on the other hand, the chief criminal be once driven into 
open rebellion, “none can be so silly as not to see there 
is a plot, none so wicked as not to acknowledge it ; whereas 
by taking off him alone, though this pestilence would be 
somewhat checked, it could not be suppressed ; but when 
he has thrown himself into rebellion, and carried out his 
friends along with him, and drawn together the profligate 
and desperate from all parts of the empire, not only this 
ripened plague of the Republic, but the very root and seed 
of all our evils will be extirpated with him at once.” He 
concluded with a graad burst of indignation against Cati- 
line, who, though startled at this open attack, rose to defend 
himself, but was overpowered by the general outcry of the 
senate. He exclaimed, in fury, “Since [ am thus entrapp 
and driven headlong by my enemies, I will extinguish 
the flame raised about me by the common ruin,” and rush- 
ing out of the Senate House, quitted Rome that evening, 
and made all haste into Tuscany, where the discontent 
soldiery were already in motion. 

This open step removed one portion of Cicero’s diffi- 
culties; and fresh evidence being obtained, the principal 
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conspirators who remained in Rome were arrested. To law, to take the government of a province, which he had 
bring them to an opeu trial, or to retain them in custody, | hitherto declined. Cilicia fell to his share. It had been 
was alike thought unsafe, on account of the danger of a} greatly pillaged by the preceding governor; and Ciccro 
rescue; and the question of their fate was remitted by found abundant employment in healing the disorders 
the consuls to the Senate. It was determined, chiefly | which his predecessor had caused. The military transac 
through Cicero’s eloquence, that they should forthwith | tions of his proconsulship were unimportant; though he 
be put to death; an illegal act, to be justified only by | would willingly have magnified some slight successes 
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that extreme necessity which overrules all law. The} into ground for a triumph. 


fourth and last Catilinarian oration is on this subject. In 
the evening Cicero was conducted to his own house by 
the senate in a sort of triumph, while the people thronged 
the way, saluting him with acclamations as the saviour 
and second founder of Rome. These important transac- 
tions took place on the fifth (the Nones, according to the 
Roman calendar) of December, to which Cicero conti- 
nually refers as the most glorious epoch of his life. 

After his elevation to the consulship, a decided change 
is to be traced in Cicero’s political feelings and conduct. 
For his promotion he had depended on the democratic 
elements of the constitution ; having guined it, it became 
his object to secure the good-will, and to identify his own 
interests with those of the senate and nobility. In this 
he never completely succeeded. There was always a pre- 
judice against him as a new man, that is, one who had 
no hereditary honours to boast ; and the eminent service 
which he had done was rendered distasteful and almost 
ridiculous by his constant reference to it in public and 
private, and by his overweening vanity and egotism. 
When the time of need came, he experienced the luke- 
warmness of his new friends. There was one Clodius, a 
dissolute young patrician, in whose prosecution for a gross 
violation of religion and public decency Cicero had been 
concerned. Clodius became his mortal enemy ; and being 
supported for party purposes by Caesar and Pompey, he 
procured the enactment of a law by which any one who 
had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without 


trial should be interdicted from fire and water, a phrase 
equivalent to outlawry and excommunication combined. 
This was manifestly aimed against Cicero, who by the 
advice of his friends withdrew into a voluntary exile, in 
March, s.c. 58; and shortly after his departure a law 
was passed forbidding him to appear within 400 miles of 


the capital. He took up his abode in Greece. No part 
of his life is less dignified than this : short as it proved, 
his downfal overwhelmed him with grief; and he so far 
lost the control of his feelings and conduct, that his mind 
was even supposed for a time to be disordered. His exile 
however did not last for a year and a half, a law having 
been carried, after much opposition, to authorise his re- 
turn. He was received with extraordinary honours ; his 
whole journey through Italy resembled a triumphal pro- 
cession, and his entry into Rome was attended with still 
greater honours “That one day,” he says, “ was worth 
an immortality ; when on my approach towards the city, 
the senate came out to receive me, followed by the whole 
body of the citizens, as if Rome itself had left its founda- 
tions, and marched forwards to embrace its preserver.” 

We cannot number among Cicero’s good qualities the 
strength of principle and moral courage which are the 
only security for honest and consistent conduct in stormy 
times. He had experienced the ill effects of provoking 
the powerful, and had no mind to be made a martyr a 
second time. Hence we find him connected sometimes 
with Pompey, sometimes with Czesar; iil at ease, as is 
evident from his correspondence, with the state of public 
affairs, and seldom satisfied with his own conduct. We 
abstain from attempting to conduct the reader through 
the tortuous maze of Roman politics ; in which, for some 
years, Cicero ceased to take a leading part. He still 
continued the frequent exercise of his rhetorical talents 
in defence of accused persons, and applied his leisure 
hours to the study of philosophy and the composition of 
his philosophical writings. 


He returned to Rome in January, but just before the 
march of Cesar into Italy. Reduced to the necessity of 
choosing between the party of that daring leader and 
the senate headed by Pompey, he hesitated, but took the 
side which consistency required him to adhere to. But 
when Pompey found it expedient to evacuate Italy and 
retreat into Greece, Cicero remained behind, and nego- 
tiated for a reconciliation with Cesar, who required from 
him no more than neutrality. A temporary check to 
Ceesar’s fortunes again revealed the real bent of Cicero’s 
wishes: he escaped to Greece, and joined the army of 
Pompey. In the field, however, he was no acquisition. 
Discontented and dispirited, he vented his spleen in evil 
forebodings and bitter discouraging jests. After the 
battle of Pharsalia he lost all hope, and returned to 
Italy in October, s.c. 48 ; where, after remaining many 
months in suspense, he received from the conqueror the 
assurance of safety. 

From this time to the death of Cesar, n.c. 44, Cicero’s 
political importance ceased ; and he lived in retirement, 
chiefly employed in the composition of his philosophical 
works, of which these few years produced an ample 
harvest. Ceesar’s murder brought him again into public 
life. In that act he had no hand, probably being re- 
garded by the conspirators es too timid and undecided to 
be trusted in such a cause. But he expressed his con- 
currence and joy after the deed was done; and lamented, 
more to the credit of his foresight than of his morality, 
that Antony had not been included in Cesar’s doom. 
To Antony he was inveterately hostile; and it was with 
the view of making him odious, and stimulating the 
senate and the people against him and his friends, that 
the famous series of orations, which, in imitation of De- 
mosthenes, Cicero entitled his Philippics, was composed 
and spoken. His hopes, however, and those of his party, 
were finally destroyed by the formation of what is called 
the second triumvirate, the union of Octavius with Antony 
and Lepidus. The bond was sealed by a new proscrip- 
tion, as it was called, in which those who were obnoxious 
to the contracting parties were consigned by name to 
military execution. Octavius readily abandoned Cicero 
to the vengeance of Antony, whose hatred was strongly 
roused by the profuse invectives which the orator had 
lavished on him. The news reached him at his Tusculan 
villa, about ten miles from Rome. His first thought was 
to escape by sea; but being opposed by the winds, and 
fluctuating and uncertain in his resolutions, he landed 
again, and proceeded to his Formian villa, near Naples, 
where he was put to death, without resistance, by a party 
of soldiers, December "7, 3.c. 43, at the age of 64. His 
head and hands were carried to Antony, who ordered 
them, according to Plutarch, to be set up in the Forum, 
above the rostrum or platform from which he had been 
used to address the people. 

None of Cicero’s historical, and only fragments of his 
poetical works remain: those which are extant of his 
writings are divisible into four heads: 1, On the science 
of Rhetoric; 2, On Religion and moral and political 
Philosophy; 3, Orations; 4, Letters. It was his peculiar 
merit to have been the first who attempted to teach the 
Greek philosophy in the Latin language. The multi- 
plicity and variety of his philosophical works, of which 
indeed the rhetorical ones form but a branch, is wonder- 
ful when we consider how busily his life was employed : 
the subject, however, is too extensive and of too little 





B.c. 51, Cicero was obliged, by an alteration of the 


general interest for us to attempt to analyze their contents. 
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As a speaker, Cicero wants the conciseness and fire of 
Demosthenes; a necessary consequence perhaps of his 
having to deal with a language far inferior to that of 
Greece in copiousness, accuracy, and energy. In ele- 
gance, — and, above all, in the skill of the pleader, 
the power of making the best of his case according to 
circumstances, and adapting his arguments to the au- 
dience which he had to address, it would be hard to find 
his superior. His Letters are most valuable helps to the 
histery of his times, and make amends for the absence 
of a digested history from his pen, which would have 
been less minute and probably less veracious. They are 
written for the most part, especially those to Atticus, with 
great freedom; and exhibit his real opinions with little 
reserve. Many of the heaviest charges against Cicero’s 
integrity as a public man are based upon his correspond- 
ence ; and it is to be remembered, in comparing him with 
others, that few public men have given us the oppor- 
tunity of subjecting their conduct to so severe a scrutiny. 
To his Latin style in all its variety, familiar, didactic, 
uratorical, too much praise cannot be given. He has 
always been regarded as the model of Latin prose com- 
position; and indeed, about the time of the revival of 
letters was regarded with an almost slavish veneration : 
one school of Latinists refused to use even a word or 
phrase which had not the sanction of his authority. 

A detailed account of Cicero’s philosophical opinions, 
with an analysis of his writings, may be seen in the Life 
of Cicero, in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,’ Historical 
Division, vol. ii. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
English standard work, Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero,’ 
which however is to be read with caution, being rather a 
panegyric than an impartial history. We are not aware 
that any one complete English translation exists of Cicero’s 
works, but most, if not all of them, have been translated 
by differeut hands. Some notion of the number of editions 
of this author may be conceived from knowing that the 
list of them fills eight of the very closely printed pages 
in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.’ 





Building Materials.— Norwegian Habitations.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph shows the manner in which the political 
condition of a country may be affected by circumstances so 
apparently insignificant as the nature of the materials for 
building it possesses ; which, in the first instance, appears in 
Norway to have obstructed the growth of feudal authority, 
and at a later period has occasioned comforts of a very im- 
portant character to be extended to every class of the com- 
munity. Mr. Laing, from whose ‘Journal of a Residence 
in Norway in 1834-5-6, we quote, says:—‘“I have as yet 
seen no old building in Norway; no cottage, manor-house, 
country church, bridge, castle, or other structure of former 
days. Everything appears to belong to the present genera- 
tion. Even the commanding points, which in all other 
European countries present ruins of castles, have never been 
so occupied here. The partition of property among the 
children has probably prevented even the nobles allied to 
the family of the monarch from building these or any man- 
sions of stone. That of the country, although abundant, 
would be an expensive material, from its hardness and 
irregular forms; and a costly erection upon an estate which 
was to be divided on the death of the owner would have 
been useless. Wood was the material at all times, for all 
classes of dwellings, from the palace of the monarch to the 

asant’s hut. It was everywhere abundant and cheap. 

his circumstance has been more important than may at 
first appear in the destinies of the country. The chieftains, 
or nobility, had no strongholds in which they could secure 
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themselves and their retainers. When at variance with q 
more powerful neighbour, or with the sovereign, they, with 
their adherents, would only retire to their ships. “Those 
expelled by Harold Haarfagre, became thus sea-kings, and 
pillaged other countries, fur want of stone castles in which 
they could, like the feudal lords in the rest of Europe, with- 
stand an attack at home. The monarch himself had no 
strength, scarcely even security, unless in public opinion, 
i a he room I occupy here (at a place in the 
interior of the country) is detached from the family-house 
of the farm. It consists of four walls, each composed of ten 
logs roughly squared with the axe, and the edges chipped 
off, so as to make them octagonal They are laid one upon 
the other, with a layer of moss between each, which keeps 
the interstices quite tight. The logs forming the side walls 
are notched above and below, and those forming the gable 
walls so as to correspond; thus the head of each log touches 
the one below it at the corners, which are as tight and strong 
as any part of the building. Each log may be twelve inches 
square; so that the walls of my apartment are a foot thick 
and ten feet high. The soles and sides of the windows, and 
the corners, are lined with boards; and in good houses the 
whole, I understand, is boarded or panelled inside and out- 
but I am in one of the dwellings of the middling or labour- 
ing class. There are three latticed windows in the room, 
which is eighteen feet square, and sixteen panes of coarse 
glass in each window. The floor and ceiling are boarded ; 
the former, raised from the earth by a stone wall a foot or 
two high, according t» the levei, and rough-cast with lime, 
The roof has a pitch of about two feet; it is closely boarded 
over on the outside, and the boards there are coated with 
birch-bark, peeled off in large flakes. Above this is laid 
earth, about three inches deep, retained by a ledge, and the 
same depth along the bottom of the roof. A crop of grass, 
or of moss, growing on this earth, makes it compact. Many 
houses are roofed with tiles, and some with slates. The 
joiner-work m the window-frames, doors, floors, &c., is very 
rough and ill-finished, but all is wind and water tight. I 
give this minute description, because one hears so much ot 
the log-huts of America, and this is probably their mother- 
country. It is very different, too, from the wooden tenement 
of the English labourer, which is but the skin of a house, 
having only the boarding outside and inside, upon a hollow 
frame-work, without the solid log in the middle between 
him and the cold. The cost of such a house, with two rooms 
below and two above, does not ‘usually exceed 9/. or 10/,, 
wood and workmanship included. As the wood is on the 
farm, and any man can do the work, the number of houses 
about one steading is wonderful. . I have counted eighteen. 
There is a distinct one.for every thing, so as, in case of fire, 
not to have all under one roof. The family has a dwelling- 
house, consisting, on ordinary farms, of three rooms below, 
one of which is the kitchen, and the same above; and at 
the end, with a separate entry, there is generally a better 
room, and one above reserved for strangers. Opposite to 
this dwelling is another, with rooms above and kitchen be- 
low, for the farm servants and labourers. At a small dis- 
tance from the family house, raised upon posts to exclude 
rats, is the sanctum—the gude-wife’s store-room and dairy, 
where the provisions for the year are lodged. It is large 
and airy, with windows, and with at least two rooms for dif- 
ferent objects. The rest of the square, into which the houses 
are generally arranged for the convenience of winter atten- 
dance on cattle, consists of stables, cow-houses, barns for 
hay and corn, under which are generally the sheds for tools, 
carts, sledges, a cellar under ground for ale, and one of large 
size, with double doors, like our icehouses, for preserving 
the potatoes. Every thing is under cover, and the spacious- 
ness of the offices surprises one accustomed to our crowded 
narrow stables and cowhouses. The Norwegians are 4 
well-lodged people, as far as I have seen ; the poorest dwell- 
ing having good glass windows, separate rooms, and some 
sort of outbuilding, with conveniences of which I doubt if 
every house in Scotland can boast, 
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